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sentatives of the character of the work, as a whole. The statistics, 
gathered for the most part from well-known sources, have been 
carefully selected and interpreted, although their value might 
have been increased by a good index. The treatise presents a 
good analysis of the conditions, changes and general causes under- 
lying the recent development of large fortunes, and may be con- 
sidered a valuable contribution to the subject. 

Edson Newton Tuckey. 
Syracuse University. 

The Stannaries. A Study of the English Tin Miner. By George 
Randall Lewis. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. III. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1908. Pp. xviii, 
299. $1.50 net.) 

This is a remarkable work, of interest for both economists and 
historians. The author has evidently made a thorough study of 
all accessible manuscript and printed material. He has also inves- 
tigated the conditions in other mining industries in England and 
on the continent. Consequently this volume will be useful in very 
many lines of study, and a review can merely indicate the scope 
and touch briefly upon certain features. 

The eight chapters discuss technical conditions, past and pres- 
ent; external history, especially trade; early mining law, mainly 
continental; administration and justice; taxation and revenue; 
privileges and trade rules; industrial organization; and the respec- 
tive rdles of capital and labor. The appendix contains the earliest 
written records, especially the letter of the first warden of the 
stannaries written in 1198, and the charters of 1201 and 1305; 
tables of the production of tin from 1156 to 1837, of the prices from 
1199 to 1763, and of the various profits received by the crown 
from 1156 to 1750; and important petitions and resolutions. The 
bibliography is excellent and extensive. 

The chief interest of the crown was in the revenue to be obtained 
from the stannaries. The monarchs granted many privileges to 
the miners. Although the means which they employed were often 
unfortunate, they encouraged the largest possible production. 
Nothing analogous to a guild system, which would have restricted 
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competition, was permitted. The tinners did combine, but it was 
along "quasi-political lines for the maintenance of their peculiar 
liberties." These liberties consisted of "free mining, freedom 
from [ordinary] taxation, and courts and parliaments of their own." 

The privileges brought the tinners into frequent conflict with 
the manorial and hundred jurisdictions. Their rights of bounding 
and of diverting streams were prejudicial to the local landholder. 
The extension of the privileges of the stannary courts to everyone 
even remotely connected with the trade was hotly contested for 
centuries. But, on the whole, the interests of the king and of the 
tinners were closely associated, and the latter triumphed by the 
support of the crown. The stannary parliaments sometimes 
thwarted the will of the king, but were comparatively unimportant 
The last one was held in 1752. 

The number of the miners was relatively small (e. g., in Devon, 
in 1243, one hundred and forty-nine paid "black rent") but con- 
stantly fluctuating. It is evident that many had other occupa- 
tions, and engaged in mining only when work was slack. In 1524 
eleven hundred and sixty-eight tinners brought less than a thou- 
sand weight each to be coined. It must be remembered, however 
that all figures for the production of tin are necessarily inexact 
because of the great amount smuggled. 

The absence of the restraints of a guild system enabled capital to 
play an important r61e in the stannaries, and various methods of 
exploitation were common from an early period. In particular 
the middleman became prominent in the tin trade earlier than in 
any other medieval industry. In 1198 De Wrotham "divided the 
stannary people into four classes, diggers, smelters, ore buyers, and 
tin dealers, — each of which had its well-known customs." 

On many subjects, e. g., the popularity of the Tudor-Stuart 
monopolies, the evidence is too scanty to justify conclusions. The 
author has attempted to fill out gaps by analogies from other min- 
ing customs. For the most part, he has avoided the pitfalls which 
lie in the way of such a method, but the reader must also be on his 
guard. For some topics, Dr. Lewis has not given sufficient defini- 
tions, assuming a knowledge of the terminology on the part of 
the reader. But this is due to his own intimate knowledge of the 
whole subject, which is apparent throughout the work. 

University of Wisconsin. Dana Carleton Munro. 



